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NOTECE. 
The Prize Essays on the Post Biblical History of the Jews, and also on 
Isaiah, were yesterday placed in the hands of the Adjudicators, Due 
notice will be given of the Award.—January 3rd, 1850. 


IMPORTANT REFORM. 
REDUCTION OF MARRIAGE FEES. 


There are, unfortunately, both individuals, as well as communities, 
possessed of natures so apathetic, that provided they can sail down the 
stream of life with but comparative case and comfort, feel nothing, and 
eare nothing, for the cares and anxicties, and the troubles, which afflict 
their less fortunate fellow creatures. To such base natures, their own 
lappiness, or self, is the object of paramount importance. There are 
others again, who, if their own honor, or that of their family, be but 
secure, care not what others may suffer by persecution, or what other 
calamities may afflict their brethren of the house of Israel. The great 
interests of truth may be placed in the greatest jeopardy; their 
brethren’s dearest rights and privileges may be most unjustly withheld 
trom them; and even those of unborn generations may be placed in the 
greatest peril—nay, may be involved in ruin ; yet they can find comfort, 
joy, and consolation, in the thought that, nevertheless, their own interests 
are secure. 

But from this dreary, but truthful picture, we can ever and anon turn 
with joy to the proceedings and acts of men, both in a private and 
corporate capacity, who, enjoying the comforts of this world, can, 
nevertheless, eare for, and labour for the elevation, both moral and 
temporal, of their fellow-men. Among the latter, we can cheerfully 
class the vestry of the New Synagogue, St. Helens. Convinced by 
procis brought forward by Mr. Abraham Harris, an indefatigable 
member of the vestry, of the pauper-creating system engendered by 
the enormous fees exacted for performing the holy rite of marriage, 
in proof of which, that gentleman produced the pawnbrokers’ tickets of 
a couple who, having on the 29th of last December, paid, wpon com- 
pulsion, the large sum of five pounds as marriage fees; on the Ist of 
January, three days after, were compelled to pledge their weddin 
dresses to replenish their little fund; and to the honor of Mr. Louis 
Lucas, a worthy son of Israel, we record the fact, that ata meeting of 
the vestry of the above-mentioned Synagogue, on Monday last, he 
proposed and carried a resolution, 'That in future the fees should be 
reduced to 1/. 5s. All marriage fees to the stipendary officials were 
abolished, who, however, receive compensation by an augmentation of 
their salaries. Of the importance of abolishing the fees (which we 
hope will not rest here), there can be no second opinion, especially when 
We state, thatit transpired at the same meeting that, whilst but 3s. 6d. had 
been paid for the writing out the certificate of marriage, the official had 
been in the habit of charging 13s. 6d., and putting the difference into his 
»wn pocket. Another important improvement, we learn, is that it will 
’e optional with the parties whether they marry in their own homes, 
or in the Synagogue, without being mulcted of two guineas, a sum of 
“vmparatively little importance to the well-to-do, but an insurmountable 
aes to the comparative poor; independent of making an invidious 
will patriotic move vestry of the new Synagogue, 
if ore ts, by keeping within the bosom 
chaste ers oP verwise, from the enormous fees 
egister Office of their district, and dispense with the offal ceremony 
of the Synagogue thetebiy the first se 
repeat, given to the vestry of the New 
0..the. vestry of the Sephardim Synagogue, whose 
se lees have never exceeded 153. We say, both individually 


‘ad collectively, to th 
ede y; e vestries of the other metropolitan Synagogues 
“specially, Go ye and do likewise. 


Chief Rasen are generally charged: —Synagogue Fund, £1 1s. (lowest scale); 
cate, 7s, 6d. = 1 s.; Reader, 10s. 6d.; Secretary, 10s, 6d.; . Clerk, 5s.; Certifi- 
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CONTEMPLATED JEWISH AGITATION. 


Under the above head, our respected and liberal contemporary, the 
Morning Advertiser, of the 4th inst., in noticing on our article of the 28th 
of February, headed, “ The Change of Ministry, and how will it affect 
us?” reprints copious extracts, and says :— 


™ There is no feature in the character of the Jews more prominent in all 


parts of the world, in which that remarkable people are scattered, than their 
peaceful conduct as citizens, and their disinclination to any political agita- 
tion, even where their civil rights are withheld from them. The Jews in 
our own country have never, as a body, taken any prominent part in political 
matters, We are about, however, to meet’with an exception to this. They 
have resolved on commencing forthwith an energetic agitation in favour of 
their entire civil and political emancipation. 

In the Jewish Chronicle of Friday last, the weckly organ of the ancient 
people, there is an explicit announcement of the course to be adopted. 

. The article here gives an extract, in which we complan of our apathy, 
calling for a public recognition of our rights. The Morning Adver- 
tizer then says :-— 

The Jewish Chronicle then proceeds to indicate in a more marked manner, 
the course to be pursued in agitating for Jewish civil and political rights. 


And _ further on :-— 


But something still more specific as to the mode of agitation which is to be 
parsued, is furnished us towards the end of the long and able article from 
which we have quoted. 


Our respected contemporary then gives an extract, in which we call 
on our brethren to form auxiliary societies, ete. Further on he says :-— 


The conclusion of the article ought also to be given. It contains a strong 
appeal to the descendants of Abraham to arouse from their lethargy, and 
assert their rights with the dignity and determination of men who ought to 


have them. 


He concludes thus :— 


We congratulate the Jewish community on the resolution to which they 
have come. We admire the spirit which prompts the determination ; nor 
shall we fail to render them all the assistance in our power, in their com- 
mendable efforts to wring from a reluctant legislature their inalienable rights. 


Thanking our talented contemporary for the promise of his powerful 
aid, we demand to know how much longer we are to remain In our 
present disgraceful lethargy. 


THE TRIUMPH OF JUSTICE. 


HOME CIRCUIT, LEWES, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12. 
Civiz Sive.—(Before Mr. Baron Parke and a Special Jury.) 
HART V. BRADBURY AND ANOTHER. 


_ This was an action brought by Mr. Henry Hart to recover damages 
from Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, the proprietors of Punch, for a libel 
published in that humourous periodical. 

Mr. E. James, Q.C., and Mr. Bovill, were for the plaintiff; Mr. M. 
Chambers, Q.C., and Mr. Hawkins were for the defendauts. | 
There were three counts in the declaration—the first charging the 
publication of a specific libel, to which the defendants pleaded that they 
had made the publication without malice, and had subsequently pub- 
lished an apology, and had paid £5 into court as damages. The other 
two counts charged the defendant with publishing an ironical caricature 
of the plaintiff, and that the apology was not bond fide, but that it was 
in reality a continuation of the libel. To, both these counts the defend- 
ants pleaded “ Not Guilty.” Sets | 
The counsel for the plaintiff having closed his case— 
Mr. Chambers, for the defendants, said, that 


Although Punch had now been in existence a great many years, and had 
been read with amusement and delight by millions during that period, this 
was the first time the proprietors of this talented and clever publication had 
ever been charged with publishing « malicious libel. They had exposed the 
follies and vices of the day, and had even invaded the domestic peace of Mr. 
and Mrs. Caudle, it was true, but no one had ever yet imputed to them a 


desire to do more than expose in a witty and funny manner their vices and — 


if, 
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follies. No class of the community, from the highest to the lowest, had 
escaped, when the circumstances justified it, the attack of the witty pens of 
the writers in Punch; and he had no doubt that, among his own profession 
at all events, many gentlemen had winced a little at the adventures of Mr. 
Briefless (much laughter). The only object they had in view was to expose 
folly and vice, and he contended that, although in the p¥esent instance the 
strict limits of the law might have been exceeded, yet that the injury, uuder 
the circumstances, must have been of the most trifling description, and was 
amply compensated by the amount that had been pgid into court. With 
recard to the two latter counts, he contended that the caricature did not 
apply to the plaintiff, but to the other man Barnett; and with regard to the 
apology, he submitted that, although written in the humourous style ap- 
propriate to Punch, yet that it was really and truly an apology, and that upon 
neither of these counts was the plaintiff entitled to damages. 


Mr. Baron Parke, having summed up the case, the jury after de- 
liberating for some time, returned a verdict for the plaintiff. 

Damages £10, in addition to the £5 paid into ‘court.—Abridged from 
the Morning Advertiser. 


THE SABBATH. 
[x accordance with our promise, we give the following extract, forming 


the first part of the lecture delivered by the Rev. H. Hilzel, in the 
Hambro’ Synagogue, on Nes last. 


My friends, the Lord has given us the Sabbath-day, firstly, for the 
reason that one day shall be set apart to rest from all bodily work and 
labour. If during six days man is employed in business, and body and 
mind is engaged in it, it is natural that he becomes tired and requires 
rest; it is natural that the anxiety of six days’ hunting after acquiring 
his maintenance fatigues him, and he wants repose, he wants retirement 
for one day, on which he shall do nothing but rest, on which he shall 
refresh himself to gather new power and strength, and prepare himself 
for new actions and enterprises. Now it would not have been advisable 
to leave it to every ove’s own will and convenience to select some day or 
a certain time for resting, because a great many by overrating their 
phvsical power and bodily strength, in the blind pursuit to gain money 
and to become richer and richer, would have neglected resting in its 
due time, would have overworkéd themselves and ruined their health ; 
therefore a general resting-day is fixed by the Lord, on which no one, 
without exception, is allowed to work. 

Further, it would not have been advisable to make a distinction 
between easy and hard work—to allow the former on account of its not 
requiring any excitement—because, again, a great many, in their blind 
haste to follow the natural instinct of being in activity, would soon have 
exempted one kind of work after another, though it might be really 
exciting and forbidden, and the general system of rest would soon have 
become overthrown altogether. One would have said, “ Why should I 
not ride on Sabbath? What harm can it beto write a few lines, to stir 
the fire, to light or to extinguish the candle, to perform music, and such 
like ?” Another would have thought, “ It will not fatigue me at all 
just'to finish the garment and take it to its owner, who ordered me to 
ave it done by to-day.”” And athird would have declared, ‘ It does 
not interfere at all with the command of rest, if I, just for an hour or 
two, satisfy my customers, who are su used to buy of me only.” It is 
easy to comprehend that in this way one trespass would very soon cause 
another; the law, ‘‘ Thou shalt not work on Sabbath,” would thus soon 
lose all its ground, and the Sabbath-day would be treated as a weekly 

one; therefore, in order to prevent all these false and misleading inter- 
pretations, a general resting-day is fixed by the Lord, on which no action 
whatever is allowed to be done. maxd 5a neyn xd (thou shalt not 
perform any work), is the call of the law; “ not any dind,” does the 


vord * b>” express, even the easiest and most trivial one. 

And, my brethren, must we not consider that Jaw as a benefit as a 
great boon presented to us by the Lord, our constant Benefactor ; for it 
is just as if the Lord should say, “ Thou shalt rest ou the seventh day, 
and 1 will render thee capable of resting, that thou shalt not under avy 
cireumstances be forced to work on that day:” He is the Lord who can 
relieve man from hard and uninterrupted labour. 

How glad would our ancestors have been, who, in the course of their 
slavery in Egypt, had hardly time to reply to Moses’ address, “ from 
shortness of breath and from hard bondage”—how elad would they 
have been of enjoving even one day’s rest; and for that reason alone we 
ought cheerfully to keep and observe the command of the Sabbath in all 
its strictness, to show that we are no more in slavery, that we are under 
the protection of the Almighty, who will certainly not leave us to be 
compeiled to work on the Sabbath, | 


(Thou shalt remember the slavery of thy forefathers, that they could 
not enjoy rest for cruel bondage, and thou canst rest on Sabbath; and 
therefore | command thee to keep my Sabbath-day). We ought to lay 
aside all kind of work on the Sabbath, to show that we are fully trusting 
in the Lord, who will give us on the week-days double our portion:He 
can provide and furnish us with all our wants on the week-days, as well 
as He can turn unsuccessful all work undertaken on the Sabbath-day, 
as well as He can destroy what He gave, and give again what He 
destroyed. On the Sabbath-day there must be a stoppage, a ceasing of 
all work, under any name and form whatever; and even the greatest 
profit offered to us to be gained by easy labour, ‘‘even in the harvest- 
time,” even the most fair and rare opportunities to becothe rich, if they 
happen to us on the Sabbath, we must decline them, we must readily 
refuse, we must reject them; for who gives but the Lord ? who distri- 
butes earthly treasures and blessings but He? He can give on one 
occasion in the week-days more than what is to be gained and earned 


by the labour of twenty Sabbath-days: we must have confidence, fy 
confidence, that he will cause to us plenty on the week-days. 

A great many are going forth, even in our times, trying, like the 
children of Israel in the desert, to gather manna on the Sabbath; by 
wy xd) (they find nothing). There is certainly no prosperity, no 
blessing, in that which is earned by a profanation of the holy Sabbath. 
even if we do not see it directly, the end will still prove that fact; and 
have we ever heard of any one who became and remained rich solely 
through doing business on the Sabbath? or that any one has been 
ruined because he observed the Sabbath-day strictly? ‘Therefore we 
ought unconditionally to keep and observe the Sabbath-day in all jg, 
severity, not to perform thereon any work, not to execute thereon any 
action, even the easiest and most trivial. ‘ 

But, my friends, not only is the design of the Sabbath commandment 
to avoid all positive labour—not only does the law forbid all which js jp 
reality a deed, an action—it includes also all thoughts on every-day 
work. We must on Sabbath banish from our minds anything which jg 
connected with the ordinary week-day engagements; for what is the 
difference between really working or thinking on business ? what is the 
difference between being really in activity, or reflecting on every-day 
affairs? Is it not the same if the body works or the mind ? Is it not 
the same if we execute positive deeds aud actions, or our head is full of 
plans how to settle and adjust some difficult cases, how to manage our 
own interests, how to arrange earthly and worldly matters? We are 
to rest on the seventh day; and do we rest if we think on subjects of 
ordinary weekly substances ? can we rest if our heart admit sorrow and 
grief created by the bad circumstances under which we are labouring? 
If thou sittest down on the Sabbath to enjoy repose, although thy body 
rests, although thy business establishments are shut up, thy house 
cleaned, and thy table provided with all the Sabbath requisites, but thou 
bearest in mind questions and considerations how this or that will turn 
out, thou receivest and readest business letters, and makest resolutions 
for the next week to do or not to dothis and that—canst thou say, thou 
dost rest? No; thou dost not rest at all; on the contrary, it is just 
as if thou didst actually perform a work, a hard work. 

If we are troubled the whole week long with disappointments and 
failures, if we suffer the whole week long from misery and unfortunate 
occurrences, which in this life happen almost to every one, one day 
must be set apart whereon all sorrew must vanish, whereon an unmixed 
gladness must prevail throughout our hearts. On Sabbath there is no 
sadness, no affliction whatever; and what is to be compared to the 
Sabbath-joy which resides within the house of a really religious Jew, 
although poorand humble, and the whole week long struggling to main- 
tain himself and family. On Sabbath he sits down at his table, which 
he calls “4 ‘mov’, whereon he fully believes God himself is present ; he 
sits down with his family to partake of the three Sabbath meals, con- 
tented with what the Almighty has bestowed upon him, and cheerful as 
if he was the richest and the happiest man in the world. On that day 
nothing can make him dismal and gloomy, nothing can reduce his bliss 
and spirit. On that day his cottage seems to him a mansion, his dress 
the best, his things the finest, and his meal’ most delicious. On the 
Sabbath-day he knows nething of the inferior position he holds in the 
week days, knows nothing of being then under the command of others, 
and ruled by the will of his fellow-creatures; on that day he knows 
nothing of the melancholy and cruel fate which, step by step, follows 
human beings through the path of life. On the Sabbath-day he w 
quite independent ofall; he is happy, and seems to embrace all nature in 
his heart, which is beating with joy and rapture at being able to keep 
and observe so great and holy a day, to rest thereon, to sanctify it, and 
to sanctify the Lord, the Creator, in whom alone he trusts with full 
confidence, from whom alone he expects relief from hard bondage, and 
with whom alone he lives, will die, and will live again for the great day 


coming, which is called nmin nay oY, a day 
thoroughly Sabbatical, and a life of everlasting rest. 


THE JEWISH MARTYR. 
(Irom the People’s Advocate, New South Wales Paper.) 

“ Bring forth the Jew!’ Ben Hassim said, “the caitiff of his creed, 
Who has reviled our holy faith, and triumphed in the deed ; 
Blaspheming great Mahomet’s name—by Alla! he shall die ; 
Upon his own accursed head the blasphemy shall lie. 

Woe unto thee, thou Jewish dog! if thou fail to clear the guilt 
That is preferred against thee—deny it, if thou wilt! 

But decided proof of innocence must in clearest light be shewn, 
Or, by Medina’s holy shrine, the flame shall have her own. 

How say you, son of Israel, to the charge that’s now preferr’d ? 
By Mecca! ’t is the gravest that was ever told or heard ; 

Be cautious, then, and have a mind you add not lie to lie, 

If truth is not found uppermost the bowstring’s strength we'll try.” 


“ T am not guilty of the charge—’tis foul and falsely made ; 
"Tis jealousy and m@ice, in dreadful form convey’d— 
Convey’d to suit the purpose of those who bring me here ; | 
They ’re fellow-merchants with myself—we ’ve traded many a yeat- 
I never even thought the words, the blasphemy you name. 
I swear by Heaven I’m innocent! I'll ever swear the same; 


It is against our holy creed, which teaches us to love 

Each and all our fellow men—'t is true, as God’s above!— 
And not revile, or lightly speak, whate’er their creed may be; 
As this is taught, so I have learnt—the guilt is not with me.” 


« All—all is false ! you ’re not believ’d,”” Ben Hassim sternly said, 
“ Your oaths and protestations all alike to me are dead; 
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Upon the Koran’s holy book the solemn truth is seal’d, 
The accusation ’s verified—your guilt is now reveal’d. 
Thy star has set, thy doom is fix'd; before the setting sun 
Shall light the tops of yonder hills, know that thy course is run; 

For death awaits, with greedy hand, so great a gain as thou, 

And what avails thy holy zeal in such a time as now ? 

That boasted zeal that warms your youth, that burns within your breast, 
Mavhap we'll try ; your courage, too, shall also feel the test. 

A Mufti waits, in solemn guise, say, wilt thou join his band, 

And with him swell the numbers that overrun the land 

Who believe in our holy Prophet—Mahomet, blest be he ? 

Wilt thou a Mussulman become ? if so, thou shalt be free. 

You'll not, and say, you'd rather die—by my faith, indeed you're true; 
First hear the roar and see the blaze—you know not what you do.” 


* % * 


The faggots flame in fiery wreath: behold a funeral pyre ; 
Before its glowing embers fierce shall blanch, shall wane, expire— 
A sacrifice of human blood, of human flesh and bone, 

Must drip and crackle in that blaze—'tis there no mercy ’s shewn. 
Yet there he stands a martyr, unerring, true to God, 

So earnest in his dire resolve—so firm he pac’d the sod; 

Undaunted by the quiv’ring thought of the death that did await— 
A death of bitter agony, of pain and anguish great. 

With arms across his stricken breast, and eye serenely set, 

Calm was its gaze, so full of hope that speaking eye of jet; 

Upon that brow, all dignified, sat piety resign’'d— 

A piety all hallow’d, with hope and trust combin‘d. 

His was the hope, the vital hope, the hope that never dies, 

The light that even torture witl: its deadliest throes defies ; 

The solemn, grand, and heavenly thought, of devotion—constant, true, 
That had mark’d his young and pious life, now gave him life anew ; 
And through the bitter vale of tears, the vale that leads to death, 
The unity of Israel’s God he prais’d with sacred breath: 

“© Lord! receive my soul,” he cried; “ I am resign’d to die ; 
Blest be Thy name, the terror’s past, the horror I defy. 

The devouring flame may crackle, and sere the thews of youth, 

But mine it is the triumph—lI die for faith and truth.” 


With pinion’d arms, and legs secure, they hurl’d him on the blaze; 
One piercing cry, so loud and shrill, such as dreadful tortures raise, 
Was all that rose upon the air, was all his soul gave out, 

Then hush’d the voice for ever of the martyr so devout. 


Goulburn, August 20th, 1850. Moss MARKS. 


HEREFORD TOWN COUNCIL. 


On Thursday last, a meeting of the Town Council was held in the 
Guildhall. Present—Thomas Evans, Esq., mayor, in the chair; 
Aldermen Bodenham and Anthony; Councillors Jay, James, Archibald, 
Lloyd, Parry, Weaver, Hatton, sen., Carless, Morris, Stephens, Wevmss, 
and Myer. ‘Town-clerk, R. Johnson, Esq. 

JEWISH DISABILITIES. 

Petitions to both houses of legislature, praying for the removal of all 
disabilities affecting her Majesty’s Jewish subjects, were then placed 
upon the table by Mr. Myer, and read by the Town Clerk. 

Mr. Bodenham said that, as it was a delicate matter for Mr. Myer to 
move the adoption of these petitions, he would do so with a great deal 
of pleasure. He thought the time was come when the legislature 
should admit all religious denominations into Parliament, upon being 


delegated by a constituency; and he was opposed to the maintenance of 


all civil and religious disabilities. 

Mr. Anthony had great pleasure in seconding the motion, in doing 
which he would simply state, that the prayer of the petition was in 
unison with the professions of his whole life. : 

Motion agreed to unanimously. ‘The City Seal was ordered to be 
attached, and the petitions to be forwarded to Lord Bateman for 
presentation in the House of Lords, and to Sir R. Price for presentation 
in the House of Commons.—Hereford Times, March 8th. 


Nationat Exursrrion or 1851.—We have to record another instance 
of Jewish artistic work which will be exhibited in the Crystal Palace. 
{tis the work of Mr. S. Abrahams, of Lisle Street, Leicester Square, 
(embroiderer). It consists of an elaborately embroidered design in 
gold, for a communion cloth, embracing some new and novel features 
in the art ; a beautiful specimen of needlework, many parts having the 
appearance of solid plate. ‘he minute details are most carefully 
finished, introducing the letters and other devices in elegant and 
compact style, and showing all the numerous branches of this much 
admired art. It will be enclosed in a case, with all the materials used 
in embroidery; the numerous threads, wires, &ec., being shown in all 


their stages of manufacture. The embroidery representing the complete 
and last stage. 


Merroporiran Free advertisement column an- 
hounces that this useful and rising institution, situated in the immediate 
locality of the Jewish poor, will hold its anniversary dinner on 
Wednesday, the 2nd of April. Intending in our next number to speak 
more fully on its utility, we shall content ourselves at present with 
calling on the Jewish community generally to aid it in its efforts. 


BENEVOLENCE ought to be in harmony with the means of him who 


exercises it. The ay 
of the rich, copper of the poor is as acceptable to God as the gold 
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~ Lo the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—The following ingenious enigma was found by Louis Cohen, 


Esq., among the various papers of his departed father-in-law, A. Keysor, 
Esq.; and as he kindly allowed me to publish the same, I humbly 


submit it to you for insertion in your valuable journal before the ap- 
proaching Purim feast, since it was originally written for that feast. 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
S. Ravusvux, 
Librarian to the Hebrew College. 


Sap yn S35 


ON 
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To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Slr,—Following the custom introduced in last year’s Purim-week, | 
take the liberty to send you a puzzle for the next number of the 
Chronicle, the solution of which, if required by the readers, I shall be 
happy to communicate through the same pages. Yours, ete., 

10, Bedford-strect, Strand, March 7th, 185}. ZEDNER. 
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Baron Roruscump.—The Morning Post of yesterday contains a 
statement, copied from the Standard, to the effect that Baron Rothschild 
has embraced Christianity. This will mere to every one too absurd 
to require even a contradiction at our han 


ABsoLUTE confidence in the wisdom of Providence, unlimited devoted- 
ness to His most incomprehensible laws, entire submission to His 
decrees, however painful they may be—such are the principal charac- 
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The Yewish 


Friday, March 14, 6611—1851. 


*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


ISRAELITISH ARTISTS. 
ExuIBITION oF 
BY ISIDORE CAHEN. 
Translated from the ‘* Archives Israélites.”’ 
I. 


Every year—that is, every time that the works of art are exhibited to 
the publie—we search with the greatest avidity the walls of the hall in 


which they are placed, and read' with much anxiety the critiques of 


M. Gautier and M. Delecluze, whose decision is so all-important to their 
reputation; and we attach to this manifestation of the intellectual vigour 
of our brethren an amount of interest which it will not be difficult to 
understand and to justify. In the army, in science, in finance, in works 
of industry and skill, and, lastly, as instructors—everywhere are the 
highest and most important oflices held by members of our faith, who 
have gained the first rank by their own indefatigable energy, and by 
their solid attainments. In the arts of painting and sculpture alone, the 
Israelites have not, we confess, had an equal success, or at least they 
have not shone with so much ¢cldét. ‘To what then, are we to attribute 
this inferiority ? ‘This is a question on the answer to which all histo- 
rians of the art have agreed. It is, because our religicn is essentially 
too spiritual in its nature to be represented by works of art; and we 
may add, that both the genius of our nation and the character of our 
mind are too real, too positive. 

Both our religious traditions and our early education have unfitted us 
for these arts; and Winckelmann, in his “ History of Art in the time 
of the Ancients,” very judiciously remarks, “ that the nature of the law 
(and still more the numerous commentaries with which it is charged) 
was hostile to the representations of art; but the ancient Jews used to 
procure the assistance of their neighbours of Tyre and Sidon in their 
more important works of architecture and decoration.”’ By a singular 
exception, however, sculpture had been once cultivated with much taste 
and success ; for we find that Nebuchadnezzar carried away from the 
Holy City a thousand captives who were workmen in this art. 

Hegel, in his Course of ‘Esthetics, says, that “the God of Hebrew 
poetry is too pure and too exalted a Being to be fettered by a union 
with a visible substance, which is incapable of embodying an idea so 
sublime; and that the God-like spirit of Judaism and of Christianity is 
too holy to receive embellishment from sculpture or from painting.” 
Thus, during the times of antiquity, when inspiration was poured forth 
freely and spontaneously, it was not cultivated; and during the middle 
ages i: was altogether wanting, for our forefathers, persecuted and op- 
pressed, had not sufficient liberty to cultivate an art which, besides 
other things, presented the difficulty of being devoted to the service of 
paganism. In our own times all is changed; of these various impedi- 
ments, some have been weakened, and others altogether removed; and 
possessing the same privileges as his fellow-citizens, the Israelite is now 
free to throw his energy and activity into any branch of science or of 
the arts which he may see fit to cultivate. In those times all progress 
was very slow; but now it is sensibly increased, and we can number in 
our ranks painters, sculptors, engravers, and lithographers. Still we 
have not (at least, in the hall) any architects; but this is a gap which 
will, we hope, be well filled next time. 

These artists are not all new aspirants after fame; some are already 
well known, and many will soon have earned a name. Of their works 
a small number appear to have received an impression from the religious 
faith of their authors, and have been derived from our traditions, or 
from the sacred writings; the greater number, however, have been chosen 
from other subjects. 

The first picture (both by the merit of the painter and the value of 
the work itself) is that by M. Lemlein, called the “ Vision de Zacharie.” 

M. Lamlein, the author of Songe de /aucob” and the Reveil d’ Adam,” 
has already obtained a second-class medal. Those who have been some 
time our readers, will remember that he has more than once written in 
our columns, and that he has lately given us an interesting biography of 
his uacle; since then he has initiated us, almost against our will, into a 
knowledge of the arduous struggles and sufferings of his youth. 

M. Lemlein is a serious, earnest, and worthy artist ; he has too great 
a love for the art to which he has devoted his talents to throw away his 
time on hasty and frivolous productions. It is by the force of labour, 
and (we need not fear to say what he has not himself been ashamed to 
confess) it is in the face of—and, in some measure, in consequence of 
—the privations he has endured, that he has been able this day to place 

in the hall those great works which have cost him so much time {Ad 
anxious thought, and such tremendous pecuniary sacrifices. Far above 
others is he to be lauded; he never pandered to a vitiated taste, or 
wasted his talents on things beneath him. When others made it their 


business only to learn how quickly they could arrive (without regard to 
the means), if not to wealth, at least to an easy and a soporific compe- 
teney, he remained true to his principle; he never did this, and we will 
give him honour; it is to his art that he is devoted, and to it he will 
always be faithful; and we feel persuaded that a happy future will be 
the reward of his conscientious and persevering exertions. Because (as 
is well shown in the “ Hsquisse sur la Philosophie du Poéme de Job’’) 
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Providence may not see fit immediately to give to every action the re. 
ward it merits, we must not conclude, on the other hand, that society jg 
to grind down and oppress without pity those who prefer fame to riches 
—those artists who will not offer their skill to public auction, who 
love better to live as philosophers and to depict as poets than to execute 
copies at so much per day, or to make hasty and valueless representa. 
tions of common-place subjects. 

One of the principal characteristics of M.L@mlein’s genius, and, 
according to some, one of his principal defects—but, as we think, one 
of his great merits—is the little importance which he attaches to common 
subjects; he always seeks to represent on his canvas ideas which are 
grand, elevated, and vigorous, and which will themselves be suggestive 
of ideas equally exalted. He has a little too much affection for what 
we will call his own style of painting, and he is not so much attached to 
the historical style. In his subjects taken from the sacred writings, 
those have had the preference which are mysterious, and which are 
therefore difficult to elucidate. An enigma to resolve, or at least g 
prophecy to develop, is a thing to which he never has repugnance. He 
is a deep thinker, in whose hands a pen and a pencil are equal—a philo. 
sopher, who can dress in a rich and elegant garb the ideas which arise 
in his mind; thus it is nothing to him to pourtray on his canvas what 
the sacred writer himself has only partially expressed by his words, ang 
which he alone had been given to understand ; the palette in his hands 
is equal to his subject, and he can by its aid faithfully depict what a 
prophet has said. In the picture which now occupies our attention, the 
artist is reminded of a passage in Zechariah, so well rendered by the 
accurate translation of M.S. Cahen, that we will venture to say it is 
that translation, so concise and so faithful, and made so valuable by the 
annotations with which it is enriched, which has had as much influence 
upon the painter’s imagination as the text itself. The painter has 
acknowledged this, and has inscribed it by way of legend to his work. 

The following is the passage :— 

I lifted up again my eyes, and beheld; and there were four chariots 
between two mountains, and the mountains were mountains of brass. 


The horses in the first chariot were red, and the horses in the second 
chariot were black. 

lhe horses in the third chariot were white, and the horses in the fourth 
chariot were marked with large spots. 

And I said to the angel, ** What is this, Lord ?” 

The angel answered, and said, ‘ Go forth and traverse the earth.” 
we went forth and traversed the earth. 


And 


M. Lemlein believes that these four chariots and their guide are 
intended to represent the four principal races that have peopled the 
earth, and that the journey which the prophet describes means no other 
than that vast impulse by which the human race is perpetually urged 
forward in the onward march towards improvement, to the conquest of 
a happy future. This advance (which is the condition, nay, the life 
itself, of all civilisation) the present generation is accomplishing with 
the same degree of spirit as that shewn by coursers in the field, To 
this onward progress nature herself never opposes any obstacle; and we 
shall see, if we consider the whole at one view, without being blinded 
by a partial observation of individual contradictions and imperfections, 
that, so far from opposing, she does all in her power to promote the 
universality of knowledge and morality, and, in consequence, the well- 
being and happiness of the human race. ‘There are those who deny 
that mankind is progressing towards a better state of things, who sce in 
every effort for the improvement of mankind only a barren and useless 
agitation, who exa!t far above all modern heroism the great men of the 
past, and place the golden age in times long gone by. To those who 
view the history of the world in a point purely Catholic, the general 
movement is impious, and the result of each period to be deplored; 
society is in a state of moral decadence, and evil triumphs in the field 
over right and good; truth is only revealed at rare intervals, in hasty 
and irregular starts, and then only by the application of brute force. 
This sceptical theory is impious in our eyes, and those who see in the 
employment of violence the only remedy for the degradation of the 
human species—who would impede all that is good, and who have 
nothing but malediction for the time present, and the most melancholy 
prognostications for the future—are swimming in the same stream with, 
and are emulons of, the reputation of, M. Donoso Cortis, the Montalem- 
bert of the Peninsula. Philosophy resolves in quite another manner 
the problem of the destiny of society ; she sees in the development of 
historical facts the power of the human mind, and believes that they 
are intended to manifest the influence of that mind over matter, of 
liberty over fatality, of reason over superstition, and of liberality oveT 
selfishness; that international divisions and intestinal discords are 
becoming weakened little by little ; that society is becoming more cul- 
tivated day by day, and that the march of humanity is becoming more 
and more uniform in its progress towards moral and religious liberty. 
All this we believe to be comprised in the law of progress. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—By way of supplement to the Life of Mendelssohn which lately 
appeared in your journal (see Nos. 243-245), I beg to send you 4° 
extract from an interesting book recently published here, bearing the 
title of “ Henriette Herz, ihr Leben und Erinnerungen” (her Life and 
Reminiscences), and edited by I. First. The contents of the volume 
originally appeared in the feuilleton of the Constitutionelle Zeitung, a” 
were subsequently republished in their present form. They consist 0 
a collection of ably written sketches of eminent characters from the 
diary of Madame Herz, and are preceded by an account of her life from 
the pen of the editor. She was the daughter of a Jewish physicia® 
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De Lemos, of Portuguese descent, and wife to the celebrated physician, 
Marcus Herz, a contemporary of Mendelssohn, . Her house was for a 
long time the resort of all the elite of Berlin society, including royalty 
itself,! and of all distinguished foreigners who came to visit Berlin. 
Her mental accomplishments were perhaps only surpassed by her per- 
sonal beauty and attractions. Ludwig Borne, at that time Louis Baruch, 
was placed by his father under her husband’s superintendance, The 
Humboldts were her constant visitors ; Alexander was taught by her the 
Hebrew current-hand, in which he acquired great proficiency. Schleier- 
macher was-among her most intimate friends, and to his powerful 
influence over her, her subsequent conversion to Christianity may pro- 
bably be ascribed. The numerous apostasies which at that time 
occurred among the Jews in Berlin are notorious; indeed, apostasy had 
become quite the fashion, if not the rage, among those upon whom the 
light first spread by Mendelssohn's writings began to dawn. rhis is to be 
deplored in every instance, but in none more so than in that of Mendels- 
solin’s own immediate descendants. Considering that the sage himself 
led a strictly orthodox life, the fact of his children’s apostasy has always 
appeared a remarkable phenomenon. In the following extract your 
readers will see how Madame Herz accounts for it. The sketch is 
headed ‘‘ Dorothea von Schlegel.” 

“ Moses Mendelssohn lived strictly in conformity to the Mosaic law. 
People, however, thought the intimate friend of Lessing too * enlight- 
ened’ and ‘rational’ to be in earnest with Judaism. In their opinion, 
he only observed the Jewish laws and ceremonies because he would 
otherwise have forfeited the confidence of his co-religionists, and thus 
defeated his purpose of enlightening them. I entertain a different 
opinion. ‘The very toleration and indulgence which he extended to the 
so-called free-thinkers, are to mea proof of the inward sincerity of 
the equally wise and charitable man, who harboured God within his 
heart, aud vouch to me for his having indeed hoped to attain to Him by 
the medium of Judaism. Reared in Judaism, and disbelieving in 
Christianity—which he therefore judged of only by the standard of his 
philosophy—he continued faithful to the former, and took care that in 
his house the Jewish ceremonies should be kept up, and his children be 
instructed in the Jewish religion. At a time, however, of religious 
indifference, such as prevailed already in the latter years of Mendels- 
sohn, his children could not long remain Jews in their hearts. The 
friends of the house—for the most part so-called enlightened Jews and 
Christians, or rather mere Deists—were certainly not calculated to 
infuse any other spirit into the minds of the children than that of the 
age; and they did so with the less scruple, as they did not believe the 
father himself to be sincere. Hence that spot in the children’s hearts, 
which might have been occupied with religious sentiments, remained a 
vacuum. Gifted, however, as they all were, they subsequently felt the 
waut of filling up the void in some manner or other. In two of them 
the religious craving burst forth all the more powerfully from having 
been so long suppressed; those were my friends Dorothea and Hen- 

riette Mendelssohn, who at a Jater period eagerly embraced Catholicism.” 

Madame Herz then continues to narrate how Mendelssohn committed 
the imprudence of marrying his daughter, without previously consulting 
her, to the banker Veil, a man who was neither personally uor mentally 
quaified to suit her; and how this marriage proved unhappy, and finally 
resulted in a divorce, after which she married the celebrated Friedrich 
Schlegel. The details of these latter circumstances being foreign to the 
character of your journal, I abstain from here giving them at full length, 
and beg to refer those of your readers who may feel any interest in 
them to the volume under review, which, I should have said, will repay 
the trouble of a perusal, if the perusal had not been a real pleasure 
to me, 

I may also take this opportunity of here subjoining the inscription 
— adorns Mendelssohn's house, Spandauer Strasse, No. 68, running 
thus :— 


In diesem Hause 
und wirkte unsterbliches 
Moses MENDELSsoun, 
geb. in Dessau 1729, gestorben in Berlin 1786. 


Before concluding this, I cannot avoid expressing the gratification I 
felt on finding that at last you have taken up my idea of presenting to 
your readers a series of biographies. You will perhaps recollect, that 
some years ago I made such a suggestion to you, and, expecting to be 
called upon by you to introduce the series by some prefatory observa- 
tions, I then penned the following remarks, which, if you still think 
them worthy of insertion, I now place at your disposal. 

Tt would be scarcely necessary to say anything about the utility of 
biography, did not the introduction of a new feature in a journal call 
for some preliminary remarks and explanatory observations. Perhaps 
no other branch of literature can claim an equally great share in the 
formation of the human character. General history may be better cal- 
culated to instruct nations, to hold forth important lessons to their 
rulers, to form good statesmen and able generals; but the special history 
of the lives of distinguished individuals, of their struggles and achieve- 
ments, of their perseverance and success, never fails in making a strong 
supression on the mind of the reader, and of operating with an irresisti- 
ble influence on his character. Justly, therefore, has a certain author 
remarked, that if no other relic but Plutarch’s lives had come down to 
us from antiquity, it would have been sufficient to compensate for the 


g of Prussia, when a little boy, was taken to her house by his 
to witness a physical experiment; and in the advanced period of 
a complimentary visit, after having granted her a pension of 500 


' The present Kin 
tutor, Delbriick, 


her life paid her 
dollars a year, 
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loss of all the other ancient works together. Some of the greatest men 
of ancient as well as of modern times have acknowledged their debt of 
gratitude to Plutarch. Rousseau, whose opinion is of no little weight 
in matters of education—in the history of which his “ Emile” * created 
a new era—strongly recommends the study of that work, as being most 
calculated both to interest and to instruct. Nor is it difficult to account 
for this fact; it is a truism, that example is better than precept, and 
biography may boast the peculiar advantage that, by furnishing a simple 
and unaffected tale ofa man’s life and doings, it partakes of the nature 
of the former rather than of the latter—the narrative impressing the 
mind with useful lessons, without overwhelming or repelling the reader 
by its didactic tone. 

But this is not the only advantage by which biography recommends 
itself to our attention; the universal predilection for this study or lecture 
originates in a passion, powerful alike in the breast of the educated and 
illiterate man. ‘That passion may be called curiosity in the latter, and 
is the unquenchable desire of knowledge in the former. When an 
author is for the first time introduced to our notice, we naturally feel 
anxious to know who he was, in what sphere of life he moved, and 
what character he possessed. This desire becomes stronger in propor- 
tion as we become more intimate with the author’s works, as we become 
imbued with his spirit and imbibe his ideas. We then experience the 
cravings of that mysterious sympathy which pervades with an equal 
force the physical and the moral world ; we feel ourselves drawn by a 
charm, as it were, into the magic circle with which the author has 
environed us, and are not contented until we know all the particulars of 
his life, until we are acquainted with his education, his favourite books 
and pursuits, his adventures, his habits, his character, and even his 
personal appearance. In short, we long for a peep behind the scene ; 
we fancy we shall there discover or be let into the secret of the mighty 
creation to which the poet—if such he be—has given existence, and 
with which he has filled our minds with surprise and admiration. And 
we may not be altogether wrong in this; the great Gothe has said— 


Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen;‘ 


not that his compatriots are always those who best understand the poet, 
but that the country, with its climate, its aspect, its inhabitants, with 
their manners and customs, necessarily exercise a great influence on the 
genius of the author, considering that the inward man is invariably 
affected and modified by outward circumstances. On the same princi- 
ple, it follows as an indisputable inference, that an acquaintance with the 
education of an author—which, in its most comprehensive sense, com- 
prises not only what was taught him in the schools he frequented, but 
also all the external influences that operated on him—must give us 
a deeper insight into, and enable us better to appreciate, his mental 
productions. 

But while such is the utility and the value of biography in general, a 
series of biographies, such as is here contemplated to be furnished to 
the reader, cannot fail being attended with a peculiar interest to him, 
and will, it is hoped, prove donbly valuable. Many of our worthies of 
bygone days, who are the pride of our nation, are but little known in 
this country; their names are seldom heard of, and their works to the 
majority are sealed books. ... . We therefore trust it will not be deemed 
either.an unsuitable or an unprofitable task, if we introduce those cele- 
brated men to the notice of the Jewish reader, who will derive feelings 
of delight and gratification from perusing the lives of men who consti- 
tute the Justre of our nation, who were equally distinguished for talent 
and virtue, and who enriched our literature with their immortal pro- 
ductions. | 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

Berlin, January, 1851. D. A. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle, 


Sir,—In No. 20 of your valuable journal, Mr. Hertz Ben Pinchas 
attempted to defend the faults in a portion of Mr. Fischel’s translation 
of the Moreh Nebuchim, solely by comparing it to another translation, 
which apparently is not less free ‘from errors (though both translators 
are very generously acquitted by him). This kind of vindication seems 
to me rather too weak for a man of letters like Mr. Hertz Ben Pinchas, 
whose learning and talent has been shewn in numerous instances within 
the pages of your journal. Mr. H.B.P. supports himself by quoting 
some passages of my own translation of chapter 48 of the said work, 
which appeared in No. 13 of the Jewish Chronicle, whereby he endea- 
voured to show that the faults complained of in one version are to be found 
in the other, meaning my own. The result of such a comparison or rea- 
soning leads to the conclusion that Mr. Neumegen is to be blamed for 
having dared to attack a translation in general, and that translations in 
wholesale must either be faulty or free from errors. But is there no com- 
parison to be drawn between errors and errors? | 

Before vindicating the apparent inconsistency pointed out by Mr. 
H. B. P. in some passages of my own translation, I must refer your 
readers to No. 5 of the Jewish Chronicle, wherein is stated the cause which 
induced Alcharizi to re-translate the Moreh Vebuchim; namely, Aben 
Tibbon, the first translator, having followed the original Arabic too 
closely, his language naturally became very obscure ; it was thus suggested 
to Alcharizi to render the same into good Hebrew. The latter, aceord- 
ingly andertook the task, and occasionally, in his version, either added 
or diminished words, as suited the Hebrew idiom, in order to make 
every Hebrew sentence more intelligible. In some instances his trans- 


2 Géthe called that remarkable work “das Evangelium der Erziehung” (the 
Gospel of Education). 3 
* See “ West-stlicher Divan,” Stuttgard, 1819, p. 241. 
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tation differs from that of Aben Tibbon, because in the copy of the | 


Arabic MS. before him were found some copyist’s errors of ambiguous 
signification; or because many Arabic verbs are of an indecisive cha- 
racter, as to their being active or passive; or ultimately, because both 
translators comprehended the subject differently. Notwithstanding 
these petty differences, either translator clung to the original, without 
introducing any new sentences, or omitting any of the original—it being 
the main point to every learned translator. As to the style in which 
any sentence of an original should be rendered, it matters not what 
words are chosen, as long as they do not alter the original idea. 

That Mr. Neumegen could not have meant that every zord must 
be translated, by saying “it is indispensably necessary that every 
phrase of the original should be translated,” is proved from his very 
reference to my translation. For as he never saw Alcharizi’s version, 
how could he have guessed that my translation was more faithful than 
that of Mr. Fischel? This circumstance leads to the confirmation that 
Mr, N. did not mean a Jiteral but a correct translation, in which nothing 
of the original should be lost, or nothing added thereto. 

I shall now compare the so-called faults in my own version with those 
of Mr. Fischel; and until the learned Mr. Hertz Ben Pinchas shall 
have equally accounted for the faults of the latter version, Mr. Neumegen 
remains just in his observations. 

The first inconsistency pointed out by Mr. H. B. P. is, that I intro- 
duced the sentence, ‘‘I have observed in the Aramic version,” etc. 
This I have done in order to render the whole chapter consistent as to 
the person speaking; for throughout the whole chapter Maimonides 


speaks in the first person, as }S5M) 13139 S axann xd) “ his [ Onkelos ] 
intention was incomprehensible to me ;” “TJ wish J knew;” 
MDS WD) when considered what found and 
so on to the end of the chapter.” 

2nd. The word APy¥ is an omission of the copyist, but ought to be 
according to the Arabic original, and according to the subject there 
treated; as may be seen from the verse INPYS YOUN yor immediately 
after, where YO is eventually combined with APy¥. If 1 had translated 
all the errors of the copyist, I should have done great injustice to 
Alcharizi, since the copy extant is not the autographical one. 

3rd. My omission of 1357 YS ‘or its reverse.” Mr. H. B. P. infers 
that I meant by “to grant’ 3357 38, and that I consequently gave “to 
accept’’ and ** to grant” as two opposite actions; whilst, in fact, I intended 


to say, that the definition of Syap or yor is either “ to grant’ or “ to 
accept,” as in INPYS powse prow “ I will accept, or grant, his prayer.” The 
introduction of 1357 I “ or its reverse” by Alcharizi was merely to say, 
that if poe’ be combined with Mpyy in the negative (with the adverb xd 
not), it means “to reject,” viz., the reverse of ‘“‘to accept.” Now as 
my principal object was to translate the word Yow according to the 
sense of Maimonides, | intentionally omitted to say, “if it be connected 
with a negative it means the reverse,” a conclusion understood by itself. 
4th. I translated, ‘and consequently is found invariably 
translated in his version.” The additional word found does not alter 
the sense in the least; and the word invariably is borrowed of Aben 


Tibbon, who says, D)39N3 DOW TON, agreeably to the Arabic. 


Sth. Seow 1°19" 131919 ID x5. Verbatim it would be, “he deviated not 
from it either on the right or on the left,’’ which I omitted; first, 


because SNDUY 5° is not in the original, Alcharizi having chosen a 
biblical phrase to embellish the Hebrew style ; secondly, my previous 
expression, “he maintains throughout,” | think sufficiently implies the 
latter sentence, which only would have formed a vain repetition in the 
English version. 

6th. IMS Dp. “In some passages he translates ;’’ accord- 
ing to Mr. H. B. P. it ought to have been, * in one place he translates.”’ 
In the Arabic it says, “in places,’’ not “in one place.’ Besides, how 
eould Alcharizi have meant to say, in one place only, since the word 
NW is frequently translated by Onkelos Nt), as is shewn throughout 
the chapter. Alcharizi, in using the expression IAN DpH, laid no 
stress on the word “MN; and as he used in the parallel sentence 
Mywd1pro3 in the plural, I think myself justified in having translated the 
former sentence MN D)pd3 also in the plural. 

7th. By the expression, ‘‘ He gives preference,”’ I meant nothing but 
to avoid tautology; and it also corresponds with the conclusive argument 
of Maimonides, who says, ‘ANSOY WN) “when I con- 
sidered what I found,” etce., whereby he meant to say, that Onkelos 
made intentional exceptions, or that in some places he preferred a dif- 
ferent translation. 

Having thus far proved the consistency of my own version, I shall 
now put a few queries to Mr. Hertz Ben Pinchas. 

1, Mr. Fischel, in chap. 35 of his version, translates MOWIAA Apmany 


ma nySypan npnin) “ because those alone who abstain in a 
creat degree from the material world and from the animal allurements 
are able to understand its mysteries." Where is this to be traced in 
the original? Maimonides means to say, ‘It must not be supposed 
from all he dilated in the preceding chapters, on the sublimity and the 
incomprehensibility of the Divine knowledge, and on the prudence 
which one must employ in imparting the same to the multitude, that this 
precaution also included the withholding from them the knowledge of the 


misapplication of corporeality and sensual passion to the Divine Being; 


and that such must be taught to them dogmatically.” 


2. Mr. F. further translates that none 
‘can aim at a perfect comprehension of His being.” Does it not rather 
mean that “no want or imperfection of any kind can be applied to 
God”? It reminds me of the Russian censor who could not suffer the 


word (Epicurean), to appear in some Hebrew books, substituted 


= 


| 
| 


by Doctor Schiller will form one of the strongest 


it by DD (a heathen); and when he arrived at the expression of 
My3I0P (a kind of pease), in the Mishna, he likewise substituted jt by 

“and whether these [names of God] are plural or singular.” Does 
not mean rather, “ though the names of God are many, they neverthe. 
less specify but One Being” ? 

3. Sapo 3”2 OM WIND boy 
yy poy apws) Mr. F. translates, “ but composed of atom 
and is subject to increase and decrease.” Ought it not to be thys 
“ Inasmuch as matter does not consist of units, but of two distinct 
species, ViZ., primitive matter and shape, thus subject to divisibility, 
And should any youth, after having been trained from his childhood jy 
the said dogma, meet with any difficulty,” etc.? I venture to suppose 
that Mr. F. understood by “increase” ! 

4. Where is the translation of mSxn Wyn nN dy at the end of the 
chapter ? 


Mr. Editor, I think I have already extended my letter too much; | 
shall therefore content myself for the present with the above four 
queries, and when they shall have been adjusted, I am at your service to 
offer you ten more in the same chapter. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
H. 


8, 


9, Bridgewater-square. 


SUSAN CHESHAM. 

| To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—Will you have the kindness to remind the Editor of the Times, 
that in his last Saturday’s edition there is a column and a half of type 
devoted to the case of Susan Chesham, the wholesale murderess, which 
does not throughout state what was her “ religious persuasion.” Surely 
this must be a blunder on the part of the writer? 

Will you allow me, at the same time, to inquire of that gentleman if, 
in the plenitude of his information, he can give any return of the 
number of Jewish spiritual pastors whose duty it has been, during the 
last twenty or thirty years, to exhort to confession and repentance | 
Jewish malefactors at the moment of their execution on the scaffold. 
Perhaps Mr. Charles Dickens can furnish some statistics; such things 
with him are merely ‘‘ household words.” By the way, it may just be 
remarked of the latter gentleman, that he applies his talent something 
after the fashion that the boys did the stones towards the frogs, and, 
like them, forgets that what may be fun (profit ?) to him is at the same 
time death to others. : 


AntTi-Hypocrire. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Knowing you are at all times pleased to see or hear our brethren 
stand up to defend their faith, more especially when men of professed 
knowledge cause them to do so, I therefore take the liberty to enclose 
you a copy of an advertisement which appears in this day’s paper. The 
following is a copy :— 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 
To the Editor of the Hampshire Independent. 


Sir,—On the discussion of the bill for legalising marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister in the House of Lords on ‘Tuesday last, the Bishop of London 
said, the Jews made the tradition of equal effect with the word of God, and, 
for the most part, their religion of the Talmud; and no great weight was to 
be attached to their interpretation of the chapter of Leviticus. 

Now, Sir, I consider it very uncharitable of the Right Rev. Bishop to 
state what is not a fact. The Jewish faith is founded on the Divine law 
given to Moses on Mount Sinai: and, for the information of the Rev. Bishop 
of London, the Talmud, with which he shows himself so utterly unacquainted, 
contains the opinions of Rabbinical writers on the interpretation of the law. 
Regarding the point in discussion, the 18th chap. 18th verse of Leviticus, 
there is no difference of opinion amongst them on the interpretation of the 
verse ; they are unanimous that it is in accordance with the Divine com- 
mand to allow these marriages, and they have been allowed from ume 
immemorial amongst the Jews. 


I am, dear Sir, yours obediently, 
Southampton, March 7th, 5611. A. G. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Though fully aware of the faithfulness of the reports furnished 
you by your regular correspondent of Dr. Schiller’s pulpit orations, 
venture to think that a few additional traits characteristic of the 
Doctor’s activity in the fulfilment of his clerical functions may not be 
without some utility and interest. Independent of the religious ad- 
dresses which are delivered every alternate Saturday in the Synagogue 
during morning service, the Doctor has begun a course of theological 
instruction, in which the youth of both sexes, and not a few adults, tax 
a most lively interest. These discourses are delivered in English, 
language perfectly calculated by its clearness to improve the minds 
the youthful hearers in religious knowledge, and at the same time 5° 
eloquent as to delight the more practised ears of those to spoon 
subject is no novelty. This institution deserves to be called a re® 
because a salutary, reform in our synagogue; and is one every way deser¥” 
ing of imitation wherever there is a minister 
the same duty. There is no doubt that the theological classes condi” 

; oo links of ‘affection 
between him and the families of his congregation. 
‘What the above-mentioned course is to effect for the young, 1% a 
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similar manner, done for another and a different portion of the commu- | 


nity by the weekly expositions given by Dr. Schiller of the ritual 
observances of Judaism as prescribed in Shulchan Aruch. Every Sun- 
day evening an hour is devoted to this study, which assembles within 
the walls of the house of God such members of the congregation as are 
learned enough to understand the text of the Shulchan Arwch, and 
delight in hearing the Talmudical teachings illustrated by moral, philo- 
sophical, and scientific parallelisms, from all the various treasures of 
theological and literary knowledge with which the teacher’s mind is so 
plentifully stored. The very quaintness of the style in which these 
disquisitions are conveyed, and these Talmudical traditions are com- 
mented on, has a charm for the believing audience, and is not devoid of 
interest even for him to whom the things of the Shulcan Aruch are not 
as “ household words.” 

All the changes which have been introduced by the Doctor since his 
inauguration are in perfect keeping with Talmudical authority, and cal- 
culated to invest the congregation of Manchester with the character of 
one of the most pious, and at the same time of the best-regulated, in 
this country. If I add that our minister affords his presence and his 
clerical services at all solemnities with which Israelites are wont to con- 
nect a religious signification, such as marriages, circumcisions, burials; 
that he visits the sick, gives counsel to the religious inquirer on matters 
of conscience, that he assiduously frequents the excellent Jews’ School 
of our town for the purpose of superiutending the religious tuition of 
the children educated at that establishment, that he never fails to attend 
at early or late service in the synagogue, and that he sedulously watches 
over the maintenance of strict order in the house of prayer, it will not 
be denied that our Jabdi, or our Jlenahel, as he is officially (though I 
think somewhat strangely) styled, worthily fulfils the sacred trust 
delivered into his hands by a congregation every day becoming more 
affectionately attached to their pastor. 

I remain, Sir, 


Manchester, March 10th, 5611. A Constant READER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Nancy.—A decree of the President of the Republic, dated Feb. Ist, 
1851, authorises the consistory of this town to purchase, in the name 
of the Israelitish community of Raon-I'Etape (Vosges), a piece of land 
on which to build a new Synagogue. 


Expenses OF SyNAGOGUES IN France.—The budget for 1852, 
fixes the expenses of the Israelitish worship at 152,400 fr. which 
is an increase to the amount of 4,300 fr. for this year, compared with 
the budget of 1851. We believe that this augmentation includes 
the expenses belonging to the administration of several consistory 
departments. 


M. Weinserc.—-The election of this gentleman to the office of 


Rabhi of the Commune of Lyens (which we mentioned in our last), 
has heen confirmed by a Ministerial decree, dated Feb. 19, 1851. . 


PorTUGUESE IsrAeLires.—We hear that the Israelites of the 
Portuguese community of Paris, still entertain their project of last 
year, aud that they have determined on the construction of a magnifi- 
cent temple, in a good quarter of the eapital. 

Civir, ProceepinGs 1x tHe Havut-Ruix.—The civil proceedings 
commeneed by our co-religionists of several localities in the Haut-Rhin, 
agaist those communes who did not know of, or would not protect 
them during the outrages perpetrated in 1848, have just been pleaded 
before the tribunal at Altkirch. M. Cremieux, who was charged with 
the conduct of the prosecution, has obtained a grand and brilliant 
success. Judgment will be pronounced in a few days. 

Fivexscarrz (Borem1a) —The Feutlles de Vienne, says, of the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of this place, that they had refused to acknowledge 
themselves fellow-citizens of the Israelites, and that these latter had 
proceeded to the election of a mayor and a conseil municipal from their 
own people, so that this little city, which scarcely contains 2,000 in- 
habitants, has now two municipal authorities ! 

Bacpap.—Dr. Perl, an Israelite of Vienna, has been appointed Chief 
Physician to the Military Hospital at Bagdad. 


GENERAL DE Noza.—The Danish General de Noza, by whom the 
battle of Idstaedt was decided, is an Israelite, a native of Copenhagen.— 
Univers Israélite. 


New Synacoave—The Rey. S. M. Isaacs, of New York, with the 
consent of the wardens, will lecture during the morning service 
to-morrow (Sabbath) week. 


Wesrern Synacoaus, Sr. Piace, Sr. James’s.—The affairs 
of the Synagogue being relieved from difficulty by the exertions of 
the Acting Committee appointed by the congregation, and which Syna- 
Segue ls now undergoing a thorough repair and decoration, the re- 
Opening is fixed for Sunday, the 13th of April next; the election of 
Honorary Officers took place on Sunday last, when the following gentle- 
men were elected :— 


| — Officers :—Messrs. H. L. Keeling, B. Woolf, L. H. Braham, 
Aarons. 
Committee of five, elected from past Officers:—Messrs. A. Goldsmid, 
—_ Hart, R.A., (the two former being returned as delegates to the 
ard of Deputies), S. Solomon, A. Davis, B. Solomons. 
General Committee :— Messrs. P. Benjamin, Isaacs, Hyam, 
Lamert, J. Simmons, L. Marks, H. Jones. | 
Auditors:—Messrs. J. Dyte, 8. A. Kisch. 


The offices of Reader, as well as Secretary, were likewise declered— 


Vacant. 


Western Jews’ Free Scnoot ror Boys, anp Wrsrrrn 
THROPIC INstITUTION.—A_ theatrical representation was given on 
Tuesday last, at the Haymarket Theatre, in aid of the funds of the 
above Institutions, being a combined operation for the occasion, 80 as 
not to have the interests of either charity weakened by separate 
appeals to their supporters. The Presidents, Mr. Tf. L. Keeling and 
Mr. Samuel Ellis, being efficiently aided by the gentlemen of their 
respective Committees, and with a donation of ten pounds from the 
Messrs. Rothschild’s, the result proved in every way beneficial to the 
two Institutions. 

Vacancies ror Reapers any Leerviens—We hope that the 
Synagogues now advertising for readers and lecturers, will find no lack 
of candidates among native-born Jews. We have no desire to foster 
prejudice against foreigners, but thus much we way be justified in, in 
anticipating the time when the pulpits and reading-desks of our 
Synagogues will be filled by English brethren. It is indeed time that 
the disgrace of being compelled to import Jewish talent had passed away. 


Mr. Ezexiet’s Concert.—We were pleased to see that this gentle- 
man’s concert at Sussex Hall, on Monday evening last, although in 
consequence of the weather, not over-crowded, was yet well attended. 
Where all the artistes did their duty, it would appear invidious to select: 
but we cannot help, however, commending the singing of Madlle. 
Magner, Miss Bassano, and Miss Lewis; Mr. Henri Drayton, and Mr. 
Jonghmann; Herr Pollitzer, on the violin, exeeuted “ Il Pirata,” (rnst), 


in excellent style. The attraction of the evening, however, was 
the masterly performance of Mr. P. Ezekiel, on the piano forte. The 


“ Galop Brillante,” composed by himself, was mdeed a brilliant affair, 
and we hope that it may be published; certain we are, that it would 
meet with publie patronage. Mr. Ezekiel performed Weber's “ Concert 
Stiick,’ in a manner which gained him the prolonged plaudits ot 

. 4 
the audience. The concert was ably conducted by Messrs. W. Levy 
and B. Medex. 


Hesrew Puiosorny.—* Whoso hath found a virtuous wife hath a 
greater treasure than costly pearls.”—Such a treasure had the celebrated 
teacher, Rasnt Merr, found. He sat during the whole of one Sabbath 
day in the public school, and instructed the people. During his absence 
from his house his two sons died, both of them of uncommon beauty, 
and enlightened in the law. His wife bore them to her bed-chamber, 
laid them upon [the marriage bed, and spread a white covering over 
their bodies. In the evening Rabbi Meir came home. ‘“ Where are my 
two sons,” said he, “that I may give them my blessing?” “ They are 
gone to the school,” was the answer. “1 repeatedly looked round the 
school,” he replied, “ and I did not see them there.” She reached to 
him a goblet, he praised the Lord at the going out of the Sabbath, drank, 
and again asked: “ Where are my sons, that they too may drink of 
the cup of blessing?” “They will not be far off,” she said, and placed 
food before him that he might eat. He was ina gladsome and genial 
mood, and when he had said grace after the meal, she thus addressed 
him. ‘ Rabbi, with thy permission I would fain propose to thee one 
question.” “ Ask it then, my love!” he replied. ‘“ A few days ago, a 
person entrusted some jewels to my custody, and now he demands them: 
should I give them back?” “This is a question,’ said Rabbi Mei, 
“which my wife should not have thought it necessary to ask. What! 
wouldst thou hesitate or be reluctant to restore to every one his own ?” 
“« No,” she replied; “ but yet I thought it best not to restore them with- 
out acquainting thee therewith.” She then led him to their chamber, 


and stepping to the bed, took the white covering from the dead bodies. 


“ Ah, my sons, my sons!” thus loudly lamented the father, “my sons, 
the light of mine eyes and the light of my understanding: I was your 
father, but ye were my teachers in the law.” The mother turned away 
and wept bitterly. At length she took her husband by the hand, and said, 
“ Rabbi, didst thou not teach me that we must not be reluctant to re- 
store that which was entrusted to our keeping? See, the Lord gave, 
the Lord hath taken away, and blessed be the name of the Lord!” 
“ Blessed be the name of the Lord!” echoed Rabbi Meir, “ and blessed 
be His name for thy sake too! For well it is written: whoso hath 
found a virtuous wife hath a greater treasure than costly pearls: she 
openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kinduess.” 
(1 Prov, xxxi. 26). 


DIED. 

At Lucea, Jamaica, on the 30th of January last, of malignant cholera, Master 
John Balloch Bing, youngest son of Lewis A. Bing, Esq., aged 16 years, 1 month, 
and 18 days. He was a dutiful and affectionate son, and his loss will be severely 
felt by his parents and friends. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received—Dr. Benisch—Dr. Mensor—J. Aronson—M. Silberstein. 


Wants a Situation, 
A Respectable Jewess, as Cook. Can have nearly Two-and-a-Half Years’ Cha- 
racter from the Lady she has just left. Apply by letter to EB. L. 21, Gray-street, 
Boundary-row, Blackfriars’-road. 


To Jewish Merchants and Others. 


Gentleman of respectability, of active business habits, and general mercantile 


He caa furnish the most satisfactory Refer- 


k Employment 
nowledge, desires Employ and confidence 


ences, and Security to any amount. In any situation where trust 


‘are required, he would be found invaluable. Letters addressed to A. Z., seuteh 


Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, will have immediate attention. : 
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Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL-STREET, 
Discussion Class. 
HE Sccond Public Meeting of the Discussion Class will take place in the Theatre 
of the Institation, on Thursday Evening next, March 20, 1851, when Mr. John 
Clark will open the Question 
“ Should the Discussion of Political Subjects be excluded from Literary and 
Scientific Institutions ?” 
And he will be followed by the undermentioned gentlemen :—Messrs. John Mottram, 
Lewis H. Isaacs, Abraham Barnett, and Morris. S, Oppenheim. 
Admission by Tickets only, to be obtained in the Library, 
Mr. Exits A, Fraxkuiix, Chairman of the Class, will preside. 
To commence at 8 o'clock precisely. 
LEWIS H. ISAACS, Hon. Sec. of the Class. 
MORRIS 8S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


Jews’ Infant School. 


BALL, in aid of the Funds of the above Institution, will be given on 
Tuvurspay, the 10th of Aprit next, at Wittts’s Rooms, King-street, 5t. 
James’s. 


March 12, 1851. 


Ladies Patronesses. 


Baroneas de Goldsmid, Miss Goldsmid. 

Mrs. Lionel B, Cohen, Mrs. H, Giuedalla, 

Mrs. 1), M. Davidson. Mrs. Joseph. 

Mrs. S. L. De Symons. Mrs. Walter Josephs. 

Mrs. F. D, Goldsmid. | Mrs, Montefiore. 

Mrs. F. H. Goldsmid. | Mrs. Nathaniel Montefiore. 


NATHANIEL Monterrore, Esq., President. 
F. D. Gotpsuip, Esq., Vice-President. 
H. GivEDALLA, Esq., Treasurer, 
WALTER JosEPHs, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 
Stewards, 

Walter Josephs, Esq. 
S. I. Joseph, Esq. 
E. L. Levy, Esq. 
H. I, Montefiore, Esq. 
Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. 
F. D, Mocatta, Esq. 
David Salomous, Esq., Alderman, 
Reuben Salomons, Esq. 
John Sammell, Esq. 
Sampson Samucl, Esq. 
H. N. Solomon, Esq. 

I. S$. Joseph, Esq. Salomon Spver, Esq. 

I, A, Joseph, Esq. Lionel Van Oven, Esq. 

Tickets, including Refreshments, 10s. 6d.each. Application to be made to the 
Honorary Officers and Stewards, by whom Donations will be thankfully received. 
28, New Broad-street, WALTER JOSEPHS, 
10th March, 1851. Honorary Secretary. 


Nathaniel B, Cohen, Esq, 
Alfred Davis, Esq. | 
Ehas Davis, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. | 
Baron de Goldsmid, | 
F, D, Goldsmid, Esq. | 
F, H. Goldsmid, Esq. | 
H. Guedalla, Esq. | 
Benjamin Isaac, Esq. 
Lewis Jacobs, Esq. | 
Edward Jessel, Esq. 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASWTLU 
Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields. 
HE ANNIVERSARY DINNER in aid of the Charity will take place on Wed- 
nesday, the 30th of April next, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. 
FREDERICK PEEL, Esq., M.P., inthe Chair. 
The names of the Noblemen and Gentlemen forming the list of Stewards will be 
published in a few days. 


JOSEPH SEBAG, President. 
A. SAQUI, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL, 
8, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate Street. 


T was recently said by a Hebrew gentleman visiting this Institution, that it might 
almost be called “ the Jews’ Hosritat,”’ Itis relieving at the rate of about 5,000 
per year, of the poor members of that communion, and is situated in a neighbourhood 
most convenient to them, No letter of recommendation is required, and every applicant 
is at once admitted, With increased means, the Hospital may be rendered still more 
beneficial to the poorer classes of our Jewish fellow citizens. Beds are now kept un- 
occupied from the want of funds, 

The Committee earnestly appeal to the benevolence which characterises the wealthy 
members of the Hebrew persuasion, for assistance in carrying on this Institution, so 
valuable to the afflicted poor, 

The following Contributions since the last Advertisement are gratefully acknowledged: 


Ditto, ditto, Annual - - 
Davis, Alfred, Esq. - 10 10 O 
Davis, John, Esq. - - - - 10 10 0 
De Symons, 8. L., Esq. - - - ..2:.¢ 
Lyons, Jacob, Esq. - - - - 
Moses, A.L., Esq. - - 
Meyers, Barnett, Esq. - - - 
Samuel, S. M., Esq. - - - - 


Subscriptions thankfully received by John Gurney Hoare, Esq., the Treasurer, 62, 
Lombard-street ; by John Gurney Fry, Esq., 14, St. Helen’s-place ; by the Bankers, 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare and Co., 62, Lombard-street, and by the Secretary at the Hospital. 

By order of the Committee, 
JOHN GURNEY FRY, CHatrMay, 
CHARLES NASH, Secretary, 


Metropolitan Free Hospital, 
8, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate Street. 


PATRON. 
H.R.H, PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., Etc. Ere. 
TREASURER. 


JOHN GURNEY HOARE, Exe. 
HE ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this Charity will take place at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, ou Wednesday, the 2nd of April, 1851. 
LORD DUDLEY COUTTS STUART, M.P., | 
In the Chair, 


The attendance of Gentlemen of the Jewish persuasion is earnestly desired; and a table 
for their especial accommodation will be provided. 


By order of the Committee, 
JOHN GURNEY FRY, Chairman. 
CHARLES NASH, Secretary, 


Wanted, 


A Respectable Young Man, as Salesman, in the New Ready-made Clothes’ Trade, 
-& with Good Character from his last situation. Apply before 12 o’clock, any 
time next week, at H, Lyons, Tailor, 72, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, 


of London, 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Western Synagogue, St. Albans’ Place, St, James's, 


HE Committee of Management herewith give notice, thata Reader, to officiate 
also as a Lecturer, is required by this Congregation, and that the office of 


Secretary is also vacant. Varticulars of Salary, etc., to be obtained of Mr.S, a. 
Kisch, Secretary pro tem., Synagogue Chambers, St. Albans -place. 


Hebrew Congregation, Dublin. 


ANTED, a duly-qualified person, to Lecture in English, and to act as 
xnp bya and wn. Salary £100 per annum. He will also be required to be 
able to teach Hebrew and English grammatically. 
Testimonials from the Rev. the Chief Rabbi will be indispensable. Apply by 
letter, to be addressed to Mr. L. Dutch, 8, Graften-street, Dublin. 
N.B. The Congregation witt Not hold themselves responsible for the expenses 
of any Candidate coming to Dublin without their consent. 


In the Press, and will be shortly published, price One Shilling, sent Postage-free 
to any part of England. 


yr 
Joshua and the Sun and Yioon 
(Josh. x. 12—14). 


HIS most critical subject will be Philosophically Explained, according to the 
wp>s, by M. H. Simonson (Author of the Hoiy Convocations”), 
No. 3, King-street, Salford, Manchester. 


Lectures on the Principles amd Applications of 
Phrenology. 


TR. DONOVAN’S Second Course of Lectures this Season will be delivered at 
\ the London School of Phrenology, 8, King William-street, Strand, on Wed- 
nesday Evenings, commencing at 8 o’clock. Ladies and Gentlemen wishing for 
Tickets of Free Admission can procure them by calling, or sending their cards. 

Mr. Donovan may be consulted daily on the Innate Dispositions and Capacities 
of Children and Adu!ts, and on the Education and Pursuits proper for each Mental 
Constitution. 


Families, Schools, and Institutions attended, 
CLABK’s LAMPS ARE THE BEST. 
= METROPOLITAN 
LIGHT COMPANY have 
now all their Lamps perfected. 
Their immense business speaks 
volumes for the good quality of 
their goods. 
~'The Diamonp Lamp is the 


most simple, the most eco- 
nomical, and the best of all 
Lamps. 


The Peart Canpite Lamp 
is worth a hundred other Can- 
dle Lamps to the customer. Any person’s 


Lamps can be altered to the Diamonp prin- 
ciple. 


Clark’s Camps 
Are the best the world has yet produced. 
This is a bold assertion, but it cannot be 
contradicted; and all who want Lamps 
should remember this. After this notice, 
the Public will only have themselves to blame 
if they purchase the common Solar or Carcel 


Lamps. 


N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post on 
application. 


PLEASE WRITE DOWN THE ADDRESS. 


This is a Caution to the Public, to prevent 
persons going to the wrong Establishment, 
and thereby having Lamps sold them that are 
bad in principle, and which are imposed on 
the Public as the Diamonp Lamp. 

You can only buy Good Lamps of the 
Metropolitan Light Company, 447, 
Strand, next door to the Electric Tele- 
graph Company, and exactly opposite 
Warren's Blacking Warehouse. 


Michael Abrahams, 
89, Smallbrook-street, Birmingham, 


AS much pleasure in informing the Inhabitants of Birmingham and neighbouring 
towns, that he has been appointed Agent for the sale of Messrs. Green’s Passover 
Cakes, which he is enabled to sell at the same prices as are charged in London. M. A. 
takes this opportunity of returning his sincere thanks for the support he has received 
during the past ten years, and trusts, by continuing to supply the best articles at fair 
prices, to ensure a continuance of that support. The following Articles for Passover— 
English and Dutch Cheese ; English and Dutch Cucumbers; Fresh Butter; best 
Sweet Oil ; Passover Cakes and Meal, Prelatoes, and every other description of Fancy 
Cakes ; Eggs and Lemons; Symonds’ Smoked Beef, and all kinds of cooked 
Fish, ete. 

The following Articles may be obtained during the year: Cucumbers ; Dutch Herrings} 
Anchovies ; Spanish Olives ; Symonds’ Sausages; Best Oil; Cooked Fish ; Cakes; 
Pickles, and Sauces of every description. 

Country Orders to be accompanied by post-office orders, made payable to Michael 
Abrahams, Birmingham, 


Wanted, 


OARD AND LODGING, in a private Jewish family, for an elderly man (@ 
Widower). Particulars, with Address, to be sent, post-paid, to L. M., care of 
Mr. Solomon, Bookseller, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Cireus Place, London wal, 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by Edward Ward, 


54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, in the 
Friday, March 14, 1851. 
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